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CICERO’S LETTERS IN THIRD YEAR LATIN* 


It is a deplorable fact that only a small pro- 
portion of students who study Latin in secondary 
schools continue to study Latin in college. One 
reason for this, I believe, is dissatisfaction felt 
by students, and by many teachers, with the La- 
tin curriculum in secondary schools, particularly 
with those orations of Cicero that are usually 
read in Latin 3. Immature students not yet able 
to appreciate niceties of style in a foreign lan- 
guage are not likely to be attracted by the bril- 
liant rhetoric of Cicero’s orations. The speeches 
generally read tend to emphasize a pompous, 
egotistical side of Cicero’s nature, and they do 
not bring out the genuinely appealing qualities 
of his character. Students don’t like Cicero’s 
orations; they don’t like Cicero; and all too often 
they don’t like Latin. 

Many advantages, in my opinion, would be 
gained by eliminating these speeches from the 
curriculum of third year Latin and by substitut- 
ing some of Cicero’s Letters. Most of the letters 


* Paper read at the Forty-Eighth Annual Meeting of 
C.A.A.S., Pittsburgh, April 28-29, 1955. 
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are written in a simple style. They disclose, in 
Cicero’s personality, attributes of wit, gaiety, 
friendliness, kindliness and humanity, qualities 
that do not come to the fore in those orations 
that our secondary school students usually read. 

Many of the letters are personal correspond- 
ence of a relaxed, informal nature, embracing a 
broad range of interests and of events. Many, 
again, are important historical documents. They 
were written, of course, by a man who was prom- 
inent during one of the great political upheavals 
of human history, an upheaval which resulted 
in the abandonment by the Romans of their re- 
publican political institutions, and in their ac- 
ceptance of monarchy. It is true that the orations 
usually taught in our schools can be used as 
points of departure by Latin teachers who may 
wish to lay emphasis on this most significant his- 
torical development. But the wider chronological 
range of the letters, and their more varied con- 
tents, will make them even more useful to teach- 
ers who concern themselves with the history of 
this period. 


As this paper is directed especially to the at- 
tention of teachers in secondary schools, some 
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of whom may not, at the moment, be particularly 
familiar with Cicero’s correspondence, I offer 
some translations of typical letters, in order 
to give an impression of their scope and contents, 
hoping thus to demonstrate their suitability for 
use in Latin 3. 


I 


In the summer of 65 s.c, Cicero wrote the 
following letter (Ad Atticum 1.2) to his friend 
Titus Pomponius Atticus. The letter announces 
the birth of a son and states that Cicero is think- 
ing of acting as attorney for Catiline in the 
latter’s impending trial for extortion, Cicero 
states elsewhere (Att. 1.1.1) that he believes 
Catiline guilty, and in this letter he implies that 
the trial will be a whitewash with the accuser 
acting in collusion with the defendant. It is prob- 
able that Cicero finally decided not to defend 
Catiline. After the trial Cicero spoke scathingly 
of the verdict of acquittal, a thing that he would 
hardly have done if, as counsel for the defense, 
he had tried to obtain this very verdict from the 


jury.) 

I want you to know that I have a new little 
son, born when Lucius Julius Caesar and Gaius 
Marcius Figulus were elected consuls,? Terentia is 
doing well. 

There has been no letter from you for such a 
long time! A while ago I took the trouble to write to 
you about my affairs. At the moment I am think: 
ing of defending my rival Catiline. We have a 
jury we like, thanks to the whole-hearted collabora- 
tion of the accuser, I hope that if Catiline is ac- 
quitted, he will cooperate with me in my cam- 
paign; but if it doesn’t come out this way, I'll 
bear it like a reasonable man.3 

I want you to come to me soon, for it is defin- 


1. The standard annotated edition of the letters is R. Y. 
Tyrrell and L. C. Purser, The Correspondence of M. Tul- 
lius Cicero (7 vols.; 1st-3rd ed.; Dublin and London 
{Longmans} 1901-33). See also the editions of selected 
letters by Wo W. How and A. C. Clark (Oxford 1925-26; 
rpt.), F. PF. Abbott (Boston 1897), and others noticed in 
the last paragraph of the present paper. 

2. Cicero's phrase should literally signify “during the con- 
sulship of Caesar and Figulus,” i.e. the year 64, Inasmuch 
as the letter was written in 65, it has been suggested that 
the child may have been born on the day in 65 when the 
consuls for 64 were elected, Cicero, then, is waggishly 
using a stereotyped and solemn phrase, not quite in its 
literal meaning, in order to give an air of mock gravity 
to the announcement of his baby’s birth, much as though 
one were to write, “In the year of Our Lord one thousand 
nine hundred and fifty-six and of the independence of 
the United States of America the one hundred and eighty: 
first, my son was born.” 

3. “Spero, si absolutus erit, coniunctiorem illum nobis fore 
in ratione petitionis: sin aliter acciderit, humaniter fere- 
mus. 


itely the positive opinion of everyone that your 
friends of the aristocracy will be opposed to my 
candidacy. I see that you will be most helpful 
to me in winning their support. And so be sure 
to be in Rome in January, as you planned. 


II 


Cicero’s opponents succeeded in having him 
exiled a few years after his consulship. During 
his exile he wrote a number of letters which 
show that he did not meet this tragedy with any 
great degree of manly courage. One such letter 
is the following (Ad Familiares 14.2), written to 
Terentia and his children on Oct. 5, 58. Cicero 
feels desperately sorry for himself, but at the 
same time he shows much affection and concern 
for his wife and children. 


Don't think that I write longer letters to any 
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one, unless someone has written an unusuaily 
long letter to me and I think that I must answer 
him; for I don’t know what to write, and nothing 
is harder for me to do now. But I cannot write 
to you and our dear little Tullia without many 
tears; for I see that you are most unhappy, and 
I have always wanted you to be most happy, and 
I ought to have secured your happiness. and I 
would have, if I hadn't been so timid.4 

For our friend Piso I have the greatest affec- 
tion, as he well deserves. I have encouraged him 
by letter as best I could, and I have thanked him 
as I should. I understand that you have hope in 
the new tribunes. This will come to something if 
Pompey’s help is forthcoming, but I’m afraid of 
Crassus. I see that you have done everything most 
courageously and most devotedly, and I am not 
surprised, but I grieve that the disaster is such 
that my treubies must be alleviated by troubles 
Of yours... 

I implore you, my sweetheart, let others who 
can, if they wiil, bear the expenses, and if you love 
me, don't impair your poor health. Day and night 
you are before my eyes. I see that you are trying 
to do everything; I’m afraid that you may not 
have strength enough. But I see that everything 
depends on you. Take care of your health, then, 
so that we may succeed in what you are hoping 
and working for. 

I don't know who should be written to, except 
the people who write to me, or those you mention 
in your letters to me. I shan’t go farther away 
since you wish me not to, but I'd like you to write 
to me as often as you can, especially if we have 
any better reasons for hope. Goodbye, my dearest 
ones, good-bye. Thessalonica, Oct. 5. 


II 


The following letter (Fam. 7.10) was written 
probably in December, 54, to Trebatius, a lawyer 
by profession and a young protégé of Cicero's. 
Partly on Cicero’s recommendation Caesar had 
given Trebatius an appointment to serve, in an 
allegedly military capacity, on his staff in Gaul. 
Cicero in this letter humorously takes Trebatius 
to task for his lack of enthusiasm for military 
life, and in particular for his failure to accom- 
pany Caesar on the invasion of Britain. 


I have read your letter, and I understand from 
it that our friend Caesar thinks that you are a 
very learned lawyer. You may be glad that you 
have gone to the sort of place where you can 
give the impression that you know something. But 
if you had gone on to Britain, I’m sure that nobody 
in that big island would have been more learned 
than you. All the same we may joke, for you 
encouraged me to —- I envy you a little, for you 
were summoned without solicitation by a man 
whom other people can't get near, not because 


4. Cicero here seems to think that if he had shown more 
fight in opposing Clodius, his exile and the resulting family 
misfortunes might have been prevented. 


he is arrogant but because he is very busy. 

In your letter you wrote me nothing about your 
own affairs, and really they are just as important 
to me as my own. I'm very much afraid that you 
may be cold in your winter quarters. Therefore 
I advise you to keep a hot fire going (Mucius 
and Manilius were of the same opinion),5 especi- 
ally since you didn’t provide yourself with many 
warm uniforms. However, I hear that things are 
now getting pretty hot for you there, and this news 
has really made me worry about you. You are 
much more cautious in your campaigning than 
in your legal work, for you weren't willing to take 
that swim in the Ocean, although you are a most 
enthusiastic swimmer ;6 and you didn’t care to look 
at the British charioteers, although it used to be 
that we couldn't swindle you out of watching a 
match between blindfolded gladiators. 

But now we have joked enough. How pains: 
takingly I have written about you to Caesar, you 
know yourself; how often, I know. But recently 
I gave up writing, for fear that I might seem to 
lack confidence in the friendship of a person who 
was most generous and most devoted to me. Never- 
theless, in a letter which I did send most recently, 
I thought that he should be given a reminder. I 
did so. I'd like you to let me know how successful 
I was, and, at the same time, to tell me all about 
your situation and your plans, for I want to know 
how you are, what you are looking forward to, 
how long you think your separation from me will 
last. I should like you to be convinced of this, 
that the one cheering thought that allows me to be 
in any way reconciled to your absence is the 
thought that it may be for your advantage; but 
if it isn't, then nobody is more foolish than the 
two of us, I for not dragging you back to Rome, 
you for not hurryine back here. One single visit, 
serious or gay, will be worth more to us not only 
than the enemy but also than our “brothers” the 
Haedui. Therefore, let me know about everything 
as soon as possible... . 


IV 


Atticus’ sister Pomponia was married to Cic- 
ero’s brother Quintus. The pair had been having 
disagreements, and Atticus had written to ask 
Cicero to urge Quintus to be more polite to 
Pomponia. In the following letter, written in 
May, 51, Cicero replies to Atticus, defending 
his brother and telling Atticus that he should 
urge Pomponia to be more polite to Quintus. 
(Att. 5.1). 

... Now I come to that line written cross-wise 
at the end of your letter, where you give me some 
advice on the subject of your sister. This is the 
way things are. After I came to Arpinum, my 
brother joined me and right away we had a long 


5. Cicero is amusing himself by citing legal luminaries of 
bygone times in support of the obvious proposition that 
a fire is a good thing in cold weather. 

6. L.e., to Britain, or in British waters. Trebatius’ enthusi- 
asm for swimming, even in later life, is amusingly con- 
firmed in Horace Serm. 2.1.7ff. 
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talk about you, and then I brought up what you 
and I had said about your sister in Tusculum. I 
never saw anyone more gentle or more conciliatory 
than my brother was with your sister then, so 
that if there had been any quarrel about expenses, 
it didn’t show, 

That is how it was on that day; on the next 
day we left Arpinum. On account of the holiday 
Quintus wanted to stay at Arcae and I at Aquin. 
um, but we had lunch at Arcae. You know the 
estate there. When we got there, Quintus said, in 
a perfectly good-natured way, “Pomponia, you in- 
vite the women, I'll invite the men.”7 No one, as 
far as I could see, could have been more pleasant, 
either in what he said or in the way he said it. 
But she said, while we were listening, “I’m a 
stranger here,” merely, I think, because Statius 
had gone ahead to arrange for our lunch. Then 
Quintus said to me, “Look at that. It's what I 
have to put up with every day.’ 

You will say, “But really, what did it amount 
to?" It amounted to a great deal; and it upsets 
me, too; it was such a rude, silly thing to say, 
and she looked so cross. I didn’t let it be seen 
that I was upset. We all took our places at the 
dinner table, except her; but Quintus sent some 
food to her. She refused it. To put it briefly, I 
don't think anybody could have been more courte- 
ous than my brother or more discourteous than 
your sister; and I’m passing over many other 
things which annoyed me more than they did 
Quintus. Then I went on to Aquinum. 

Quintus stayed at Arcae, and the next day he 
came to me early in the morning and said that 
she had refused to sleep with him, and that when 
she was going away, she was just the way she 
had been when I saw her. In fact, you may tell 
her, if you like, that in my opinion she was not 
behaving like a reasonable human being on that 
day. 

I have written this to you, perhaps in more 
detail than was necessary, so that you might 
realize that you also have some instructing and 
advising to do.... 


Vv 


The following letter was written to Tiro, Cic- 
ero’s confidential secretary. Formerly a slave, 
Tiro had been given his freedom by Cicero, whom 
he continued to serve with great devotion. While 
accompanying Cicero on a journey through 
Greece toward Italy Tiro had fallen ill, and had 
stayed behind at the house of a Greek acquaint- 
ance named Lyso, while Cicero had continued his 
journey. The date of the letter (Fam. 16.4) is 
Nov. 7, 50. 


7. Probably Cicero is pgp, 3 tenants on the estate, 
who were being invited to a holiday entertainment. 

8. “Tum Quintus: ‘En,’ inquit mihi, *haec ego patior 
cotidie.’ 

9. “Vel ipsi hoc dicas cet humanitatem ei meo iudicio illo 
die defuisse.” 
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I was affected in different ways by your letter, 
very much upset by the first page, a little reassur- 
ed by the second. Now I'm absolutely certain that 
until you are entirely well, you should not risk 
a sea voyage or an overland journey. I'll see you 
soon enough if I see you completely recovered. 

You write that the doctor is well thought of, 
and I hear the same thing; but really I don't 
approve of his prescriptions; you shouldn’t have 
been given soup when you had an upset stomach; 
but I have written with particular care to him 
and to Lyso. I have written a long letter to Curius 
(and a most attractive, responsible and kindly 
person he is) telling him that he might move you 
to his house if you should wish. 

I'm afraid our friend Lyso is rather heedless; 
in the first place, because all Greeks are; and in 
the second place, because after receiving a letter 
from me he didn’t answer it. But you speak well 
. him, and so you will decide what should be 

one. 

I do ask this of you, my dear Tiro: spare no 
expense in anything which may be needed for your 
recovery. I have written and told Curius to ad- 
vance you the sum you mentioned. I think that 
something should be given to the doctor, too, so 
that he wiil be more attentive. Your services to 
me have been countless, at home, in the forum, 
in the city, in the province, in my private and 
public business, in my studies and in my writing; 
you will outdo them all if only as I hope, I shall 
see you in good health. 

If all goes well, I think that you will travel 
very pleasantly with my quaestor Mescinius. He 
is a decent sort, and I think he is fond of you. 
But, my dear Tiro, think about travelling only 
after you have thought most scrupulously about 
your health. On no account do I wish you to hurry; 
I don’t care about anything except your health. 
Realize this, Tiro, that no one likes me without 
liking you too, and that your recovery is very 
important to you and to me and to many other 
people. Up till now you have been so eager never 
to fail me that you have never been able to build 
up your strength; now nothing stands in your 
way; forget about everything; take care of your- 
self. The more you take care of your health, the 
more I'll think you care for me. 

Good-bye, my dear Tiro, good-bye, good-bye and 
get well. Lepta and all the others send you their 
greetings. Good-bye. Leucas, Nov. 7. 


VI 


A number of letters from various persons to 
Cicero have found their way into our collection 
of Cicero’s correspondence. Shortly after the out- 
break of the Civil War, probably late in Febru- 
ary, 49, Pompey wrote the following letter (Att. 
8.11 C) to Cicero requesting his support. Cicero’s 
attitude at this time was more or less neutral; 
he was hoping to serve as a mediator between 
Pompey and Caesar, and thus to end the war. 


If you are well, it is well. I was glad to read 


| 
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your letter. I recognized your long-standing cour- 
age in matters concerning the public welfare. The 
consuls have joined the army I have had in Ft- 
ruria. I urge you emphatically, in consideration 
of your unusual and constant care for the republic, 
to join me, so that we may, by planning together, 
bring help and aid to our distressed state. I advise 
you to travel on the Appian Way, and to come 
quickly to Brundisium. 


In the following letter to Cicero (Att. 9.6 A), 
probably written early in March, 49, Caesar tries 
to enlist Cicero’s support. 


Although I have scarcely seen our friend Fur- 
nius!9 and have not been able to talk to him or 
to listen to him conveniently, {and although] I 
was in a hurry and on the march with my legions 
ahead of me, nevertheless I could not miss the op- 
portunity of writing to you and... thanking you; 
though I have often done this before and I expect 
to do so still more often in the future, so great 
have your services been to me. In particular, I 
beg of you, since I trust I shall soon be going to 
the city, that I may see you there, so that I may 
be able to use your wisdom, your influence, your 
position and your help in all things. I now return 
to what I said first: you will excuse my haste 
and the shortness of my letter; you will learn 
che rest from Furnius. 


The contrasting personalities of Caesar and 
Pompey may perhaps be felt in the two letters. 


VII 


We have a number of short, formal, perfunc- 
tory letters written by Cicero to Terentia late 
in 48 and during most of 47. Although he is ab- 
sent from her, he shows no desire to see her 
or to confide in her. The coolness of these letters 
is in striking contrast with the affectionate char- 
acter of his earlier correspondence with her. The 
last extant letter he wrote to her is the following 
(Fam, 14.20), dated October 1, 47. Curt in tone 
and vague as to essential details it must have 
been exasperating to Terentia in her position as 
housewife. Not long after this time Cicero and 
Terentia were divorced. 


I'm expecting to come to the house in Tusculum 
on the 7th or 8th. Have everything ready there. 
There will perhaps be several people with me, 
and I think we'll stay there quite some time. If 
there isn’t a tub in the bathroom, get one there; 
and provide everything else necessary for our 
maintenance and well-being. Good-bye. Venusia, 


Oct. 


In the following letter to Atticus, written 
probably in November, 46, Cicero speaks with 
mild regret about the death of an acquaintance, 


10. The bearer of the letter. 


and then comments without much approval on 
the efforts being made by some of his friends 
to find a new wife for him after his divorce. 
(Att. 12.11) 


I was sorry to hear about Seius. Still, every 
thing in life must be regarded as endurable. For 
what are we ourselves, and how long shall we be 
caring about things of this sort? Let's consider 
matters that concern me more, and yet not much 
more: namely, what to do about the Senate. 

Not to skip anything, Caesonius has written 
to me that Sulpicius’ Postumia went to see him. 
I have written to you that I’m not seriously con- 
sidering Pompey's daughter at present.1! [ think 
you know that other lady you write about; I have 
never seen anybody more disgustingly unattrac. 
tive. But I'll be with you soon; then we'll talk 
things over together... . 

IX 

Caesar, firmly established as dictator, was 
traveling through Italy with a large military es- 
cort, stopping overnight in the houses of various 
friends and acquaintances, He gave Cicero the 
rather unappreciated honor of entertaining him. 
Cicero’s impressions of his formidable guest are 
recorded in the following letter written to At- 
ticus on or soon after December 19, 45. (Att. 
13.52) 

What an imposing guest I had, and yet how 
painless! He was very agreeable. When he went 
to visit Philippus on the evening of the 18th, the 
house was so full of his soldiers that there was 
hardly a vacant room the great Caesar could dine 
in; there really were two thousand men. I was 
much concerned about what was going to happen 
on the next day, but Cassius Barba came to my 
rescue; he gave me a guard. A camp was pitched 
outdoors; my house was protected. 

On the 19th he stayed at Philippus’ house until 
the seventh hour, going over his accounts with 
Balbus, I imagine. Then he walked along the 
beach;12 after the eighth hour he bathed, He heard 
about Mamurra——didn’t bat an eye, He put on oint 
ment, took his place at the dinner-table. He was 
taking emetics, and so ate and drank freely and 
enjoyably; he was entertained lavishly and sump- 
tuously, moreover, “with food well cooked and 
well seasoned, with good conversation, and, in a 
word, pleasantly.“13 Besides, his followers were 
served very plentifully in three dining rooms; his 
less fashionable freedmen and his slaves had 
everything they wanted, and his more fashionable 
ones were treated in elegant style. In short, we 
seemed like civilized human beings.!4 Still, he is 


11. Le., as a matrimonial prospect. 

12. Perhaps this walk was from Philippus’ house to Cic- 
ero's house; nowhere else in the letter does Cicero mention 
his guest's arrival. 

13. A quotation from Lucilius (1122-1123 Marx; 206-207 
Warmington). 

14. “. homines visi sumus.” 
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not the sort of guest to make you say, “Do please 
stop in and see me again on your way back.” Once 
is enough. 


There was nothing serious in our conversation 
but a great deal of literary talk. To put it briefly 
he was pleased and had a good time. He said he 
would be in Puteoli one day, and the next day near 
Baiae Now you have the story of my entertaining 
or yather of my billeting, distasteful to me, as I 
said, but not bothersome .. .. When he passed by 
Dolabella’s house, he had a whole troop of armed 
men parading on the right and on the left side of 
his horse; this was done nowhere else, This I got 
from Niclas. 


X 


The following letter to Trebatius, written 


possibly in June, 44, explains itself. (Fam, 7.22) 


You laughed at me yesterday while we were 
drinking, because I said that it was debatable 
whether an heir could legally prosecute in case of 
a theft which had been committed before he re 
ceived his inheritance. And so, although I went 
home late, and a little tight, I marked the chap- 
ter where this discussion is to be found, and I 
have sent you a copy to let you know that the 
opinion which you said nobody held, was held 
by Sextus Aelius, Manius Manilius, and Marcus 
Brutus. However, I agree with the opinion of 
Secaevola and Testa."15 


XI 


In the following letter to Paetus (Fam. 
9,24), written probably in February, 43, in the 
midst of the struggle against Marc Antony, 
Cicero playfully rebukes his friend for unsociable 
behavior. Then Cicero expresses a premonition, 
ultimately fulfilled, that he may lose his life in 
consequence of his efforts to preserve the secur- 
ity and freedom of his fellow-citizens against 
Antony's dictatorial ambitions. 


... Lam sorry that you have given up going 
out to dinner-parties, for you have deprived your- 
self of much pleasure and delight; and moreover 
I'm afraid for I really must say so that you 
may unlearn and forget your old custom of giving 
small dinners. For if you did not show great pro- 
ficiency when you had others to imitate, what am 
I to suppose that you will do now? When I pointed 
this out to Spurinna!® and explained to him your 
former way of living, he declared that the nation 
would be in the utmost peril if you did not return 
to your old habits when the west wind should 
begin to blow; but that you might be excused for 


15. Le., the well-known jurist and Trebatius (C, Trebatius 
Testa) himself. In other words, Cicero agrees with Tre- 
batius on the legal point involved, but wishes to show 
Trebatius that differing views had been held by others. 


16. A soothsayer, who was said to have warned Caesar 


to “beware the Ides of March.” 
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the present since perhaps you couldn’t stand the 
cold weather. 

But really, my dear Paetus, joking aside, I do 
advise you, and this, I think, has some bearing on 
happiness in life, to live among men who are good 
and pleasant and fond of you. There is nothing 
better suited to life, nothing more conducive to 
happiness in living. I do not base my plea on mere 
sensual gratification, but on the sharing of life 
and living, on the mental relaxation best produced 
by friendly conversation, which is most delightful 
at convivial gatherings, as our fellow-countrymen 
call them; and in this they are more sensible than 
the Greeks. who call them “symposia” or “syn 
deipna,” that is, “drinkings together” or “dinings 
together”; but we call them “livings together’17 
because on these occasions life is most especially 
shared. You see how I am trying to call you back 
to dinner-parties by philosophizing .. . . 

But, as you love me, don’t think that, because 
[ am writing rather playfully, I have lost my con- 
cern for the republic. Do convince yourself of this, 
mv dear Paetus, that day and night I do nothing 
I think of nothing, except to the end that my fel- 
low-citizens may be safe and free. I miss no oppor 
tunity of warning, acting and planning. In short, 
my feelings are such that if in this concern and 
service I shall have to lay down my life, I shall 
think that I have given an honorable account of 
myself. 

Again and again farewell. 


These few letters are only a small sample of 
Cicero’s voluminous extant correspondence. They 
may suffice to show that the letters do contain 
much interesting material suitable for reading in 
Third Year Latin. 

W. H. Stahl, CW 48 (1955) 130, gives a list 
of annotated texts of Cicero’s Letters now in 
print. Unfortunately no one of the texts on Pro- 
fessor Stahl’s list is satisfactory for students in 
secondary schools. The excellent and scholarly 
edition of How is too advanced; Duff and Horn 
do not give enough material; Tyrrell’s selection 
has no vocabulary, and by design omits those 
letters which deal with Cicero’s public career, 
presenting only letters which depict Cicero in 
his personal, private, and domestic relationships; 
Poteat is designed for college freshmen and lacks 
a vocabulary; Pretor’s Ad Atticum 2 is obviously 
too much restricted in its contents. It follows, 
then, that before the Letters could become the 
principal reading material in Latin 3, an entire- 
ly new textbook would have to be written. 


MALCOLM MACLAREN 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


17. convivia. 


‘ 
* * 
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CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE 
ATLANTIC STATES 


CONSTITUTION 

As authorized by action of the Executive 
Committee at the Annual Fall Meeting of the 
Classical Association of the Atlantic States, 
Atlantic City, N. J., Nov. 25-26, 1955, the revised 
Constitution of the Association is herewith print- 
ed in toto for the first time. 

The revised Constitution, prepared by a com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Professor 
Franklin B. Krauss, Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, was adopted by action of the Association 
at the Annual Business Meetings of 1952 and 
1953 (see CW 46 [1952-53] 20; 47 [1953-54] 5). 
The revisions appear in the reports of Professor 
Krauss’s committee published in CW 46 [1952- 
53] 173-176, 223-226. 

Copies of the Constitution may be obtained 
from the Secretary-Treasurer, Professor F'. Gor- 
don Stockin, Houghton College, Houghton, N. Y. 


ARTICLE I-—- NAME AND OBJECT 


Section 1. This Association shall be known as the 
Classical Association of the Atlantic States, 


Section 2. Its object shall be to unite all persons in 
the Atlantic States who are interested in the study of 
the literature, the life, and the art of ancient Greece 
and ancient Rome, that the position of the Classics 
may be strengthened in every possible way through 
the encouragement of research, the development of 
better methods of teaching, and the fostering of 
public support of the Classics. 


ARTICLE II MEMBERS 


Section 1. Any person who resides within the ter- 
ritory of the Association (New York, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Maryland, Delaware, and the District 
of Columbia) and is interested in the study and the 
teaching of the Classics, whether he or she is actu- 
ally engaged in teaching or not, shall be eligible to 
membership. Similarly, any institution (school, co) 
lege, university, bureau, etc.) that is located within 
the territory of the Association and that has an in- 
terest in the program of classical studies shal) be 
eligible to membership. 


Section 2. The Executive Committee shall have final 
authority to act on all applications for membership 
Members in good standing may at any time submit 
names in writing to the Secretary-Treasurer. Any 
person or institution may make application for mem- 
bership in writing to the Secretary-Treasurer 


Section 3, The Executive Committee shall have power 
annually to nominate for Honorary Membership in- 
dividuals who reside within the territory of the As- 
sociation, who are not professionally concerned with 
the study or the teaching of the Classics, yet who 
have rendered notable service in the support and 
promotion of classical studies. The names of persons 
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so nominated shall be duly submitted in the Annual 
Business Meeting, and election shall be by majority 
vote. Elections shall not exceed two, and may be 
limited to one, in any one fiscal year of the Associa- 
tion. Persons so elected shall te apprized of the fact 
by an appropriate document drawn up by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee and signed by the President and 
the Secretary-Treasurer in behalf of the Executive 
Committee and the Association, Insofar as the As- 
sociation is concerned, Honorary Membership confers 
on the recipient no benefit beyond that of grateful 
acknowledgment of outstanding service to the class!- 
cal cause. 


ARTICLE III OFFICERS 


Section 1. The Officers of the Association shall be a 
President, two Vice-Presidents, a Secretary-Treasurer, 
a Secretary for Distribution of Publications, and 
eleven Regional Representatives apportioned among 
the several areas comprising the territory of the As- 
sociation according to the relative size of the mem- 
bership within these areas, thus: three from New 
York, three from Pennsylvania, two from New Jer- 
sey, and one each from Maryland, Delaware, and 
the District of Columbia. Among the Officers there 
shall also be an Officer-At-Large in the person of 
the most recent Ex-Presideit who is still an active 
member of the Association. 


Section 2. The Executive Committee shall consist in 
each year of the Officers named in Section 1 of this 
Article, and of the Editor of The Classical Weekly. 
Eight members of the Executive Committee shall 
constitute a quorum, 


Section 3. The President, with the approval of the 
Executive Committee, shall appoint a Committee on 
Nominations well in advance of the Annual Spring 
Meeting, so that this Committee may have ample 
time in which to solicit suitable and willing candi- 
dates for the several offices. 


Section 4, Names of candidates for the Offices re- 
ferred to in Section 1 of this Article, with the excep- 
tion of that of the Officer-at-Large, and the name 
of a candidate for the position of Editor of The 
Classical Weekly, shall be presented by the Commit- 
tee on Nominations, after consultation with the 
Executive Committee, to the members of the As 
sociation in Business Meeting, on the second day of 
the Annual Spring Meeting. The Chair shall also 
entertain nominations from the floor of the Business 
Meeting. 


Section 5. All elections of members of the Executive 
Committee, as defined in Section 2 of this Article, 
shall be by oral declaration. In cases where doubt 
arises, there shall be a show and count of hands 
A majority vote constitutes an election. 


Section 6. Elections of all members of the Executive 
Committee for the ensuing year shall be conducted 
at the Business Meeting which shall be held on the 
second day of the Annual Spring Meeting in each 
year. Eligibility for re-election to the same office 
shall be based on the following conditions: 

The President, after having served for one year 

may be re-elected for the year immediately en- 

suing. At the expiration of a term, whether of one 
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year or of two consecutive years, at least two 
years must elapse before he (or she) will again 
be eligible for election to this same office. 


Each of the two Vice-Presidents, after having 
served for one year, may be re-elected for the year 
immediately ensuing, At the expiration of a term 
of two consecutive years, at least one year must 
elapse before he (or she) will again be eligible 
for election to this same office. 


A Regional Representative shall be elected with 
the understanding that normally he (or she) shall 
serve through a term of three consecutive years. 
He (or she) must none the less stand for re-elec- 
tion both in the second and the third year of this 
term. At the expiration of a term of three consecu- 
tive years, at least one year must elapse before he 
(or she) will again be eligible for election to this 
same office. 


The Secretary-Treasurer, the Secretary for Distri- 
bution of Publications, and the Editor of The 
Classical Weekly, by reason of the special services 
which they render to the Association, shall sever- 
ally be eligible for re-election from year to year 
for as many years ag their services are acceptable 
to the Association, and for as long as they find 
it possible to furnish these services, ; 


ARTICLE IV POWERS AND DUTIES 
OF OFFICERS 


Section 1. The Officers shall severally perform those 


duties that commonly or by special enactment per- 


in to their respective Offices, to wit: 

The President: (a) shall be chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee; (b) shall be chairman of all busi- 
ness sessions of the Association; (c) shall preside 
at the program session of the Annual Fall Meeting; 
(d) shall have the responsibility of drawing up the 
program of the Annual Spring Meeting; (e) shall 
consult the Executive Committee in all extra-rou- 
tine business involving the Executive Committee 
or/and the Association; and shall act for the As- 
sociation in such business only if given specific 
instructions by the Executive Committee, or by 
the Association in business session. 


The Vice-Presidents: (a) shall have the responsi- 
bility of drawing up the program of the Annual 
Fall meeting; (b) shall share between them the 
duties of the President, when through illness or 
accident the President is unable to perform these 
duties; (c) in the event of the death of the Presi- 
dent, shall share between them the duties incident 
to the Office of President, on instructions received 
from the Executive Committee; (d) shal] severally 
preside at one of the program sessions of the 
Annual Spring Meeting. 


The Secretary-Treasurer: (a) shall keep the Min- 
utes of all the regular sessions of the Executive 
Committee, and of the Association; and the Min- 
utes of all special sessions authorized by the Execu- 
tive Committee or by the Association; (b) shall 
give adequate notice to the Executive Committee 
of the date, hour, and place of meetings of the 
Committee, and of the Agenda to be considered; 
(c) shall receive and reply to inquiries from mem- 
bers and non-members with regard to membership 


dues, activities and meetings of the Association, 
and so forth; (d) shall solicit the payment of mem- 
bership dues, contributions (when authorized by 
the Executive Committee or the Association), sub- 
scriptions to The Classical Weekly or/and The Clas- 
sical Journal, or/and The Classical Outlook in com- 
bination subscription with The Classical Weekly, 
or/and any other classical periodical in combina- 
tion subscription with The Classical Weekly which 
has been authorized by the Executive Committee 
and the Association; (e) shall keep the member- 
ship list of the Association; (f) shall receive, de- 
posit in the name of the Association, and keep 
a record of all moneys paid to the Association, 
either as membership dues, or as contributions, 
or as subscription fees; and shal] officially record 
moneys accruing from membership fees and con- 
tributions to non-publication activities of the As- 
sociation in an Account to be called the Account of 
the Classical Association of the Atlantic States; 
and shall officially record moneys accruing from 
subscription fees and contributions to publication 
activities in an Account to be called the Account 
of the Classical Weekly; (g) shall, in the name of 
the Association, make proper disbursement of funds, 
either from the C.A.A.S. Account or from the C.W. 
Account, in payment of services and materials 
contracted for by authorization of the Executive 
Committee or of the Association against the one 
or the other account; (h) shall make a statement 
of membership in the Association, and of the 
C.A.A.S. Account and the C.W. Account to the Ex- 
*cutive Committee at the Annual Fall Meeting; 
and shall prepare and report to the Executive 
Committee and to the Association in business ses- 
sion at the Annual Spring Meeting a complete 
annual statement of membership and of funds in 
the C.A.A.S Account and the C.W. Account. 


The Secretary for Distribution of Publications: 
(a) shall keep the list of all subscribers, member 
and non-member, to The Classical Weekly; (b) 
shall, on the basis of this list, prepare for the mails 
all issues of The Classical Weekly, as soon as these 
have been received from the printer; (c) shall 
prepare for the mails and shal] mail to the parties 
designated by the Executive Committee or by the 
Association any publication of the Association, 
other than The Clasical Weekly, that the Execu- 
tive Committee or the Association has authorized 
for such distribution. 


The Regional Representatives: (a) shall severally 
seek to increase membership in the Association 
and subscriptions to The Classical Weekly within 
the geographical areas that they represent; and 
shall encourage members and non-members in 
these areas to attend and to participate in the 
meetings of the Association (other than the busi- 
ness sessions which are restricted to members 
only); (b) shall severally assume a leading role 
in the Committee on Local Arrangements, when 
the Annual] Spring Meeting is held in their area 
or community; (c) shall severally keep the Execu- 
tive Committee informed of meetings, educational 
movements, significant changes in educational 
policy, and so forth, within their respective areas, 
that are or may be of major interest or concern to 
the Association. 
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The Officer-At-Large: (a) shall serve as adviser 
to the Executive Committee, and to the several 
Officers in the discharge of their duties; (b) shall 
serve as counselor to the Association in matters 
requiring careful review of past actions and pro- 
cedures affecting the policy and welfare of the 
Association; (c) shall preside at one of the program 
sessions of the Annual Spring Meeting. 


Section 2. The other official duties of the Associa- 
tion shall be vested in the Executive Committee 
which: (a) shall have final authority to act on all 
applications for membership (see Article II, Section 
2); (b) shall decide on the time and the place of 
the Annual Spring Meeting; and shall have power 
to instruct the President with regard to the pro- 
gram and the arrangements of this meeting; (c) 
shall convene in at least one business session, at 
both the Annual Fall Meeting and the Annual 
Spring Meeting; (d) shall have full power to act 
for the Association in the interim between meet- 
ings; (e) shall in an emergency affecting the af- 
fairs and the welfare of the Association be con. 
vened at any time, but only on the written request 

‘ of the President, the Vice-Presidents, the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, the Officer-At-Large, and six of 
the Regional Representatives (that is, one Re- 
gional Representative from each of the geographi- 
cal areas within the boundaries of the Associa- 
tion); notice of such a special meeting shall be 
given to all the members of the Executive Com. 
mittee at least two weeks in advance of the meet- 
ing; and the written requests for holding the meet- 
ing shall be presented to the members for inspec- 
tion; (f) shall draw up an annual written report 
of its activities and present this report, through 
the Secretary-Treasurer, to the Association in 
business session at the Annual Spring Meeting; (g) 
shall provide for an annual audit of the Accounts 
of the Association; (h) shall have such further 
powers as are bestowed upon it elsewhere in this 
Constitution dr as may be conferred upon it by 
vote of the Association in business session at the 
Annual Spring Meeting. 


ARTICLE V--DUES 


Section 1. Every member shall annually pay into the 
treasury of the Association the annual membership 
fee, which shall be determined by the Executive 
Committee and shall be subject to the approval of 
the members of the Association in Business Session 
at the Annual Spring Meeting. Of this fee a propor- 
tion to be determined by the Executive Committee 
shall be set apart to cover the memfer’s subscription 
to The Classical Weekly (the official organ of the 
Association) and/or The Classical Journal. 


Section 2, Within the territory of the Association, 
subscription to The Classical Weekly alone, or in 
combination with The Classica] Journal and/or The 
Classical Outlook and/or other classical periodicals, 
shall be possible only through membership in the 
Association. An institution (school, college, univer- 
sity, bureau, etc.) located within the territory of 
the Association shall be eligible for membership 
through subscription to The Classical Weekly and 
payment of the annual membership fee; it shalj not 
be eligible for membership through subscription to 
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The Classical Journal and/or other classical peri- 
odicals, whether in combination with The Classical 
Weekly or not. 


Section 3. Any person who is a member of the As- 
sociation may at any time become a Life Member 
on payment of the sum of one hundred (100) dollars 
into the treasury of the Association. A member, upon 
attaining his (or her) sixty-fifth birthday shall be 
designated a “Life Member per honorem,” and shall 
thereafter be exempt from payment of the annual 
membership fee, and shall be entitled to subscription 
to The Classical Weekly for the duration of his (or 
her) lifetime at a special rate to be determined an- 
nually by the Executive Committee, provided that 
he (or she) has been a member in good standing of 
the Association for at least fifteen (15) consecutive 
years, or for any twenty (20) years prior to the year 
in which he (or she) becomes eligible for such mem- 
bership. 


Section 4. Any member who fails to pay the annual 
membership fee in any fiscal year of the Associa- 
tion shall be dropped from the roster of members 
in good standing, and his (or her) subscription to 
The Classical Weekly and/or The Classical Journal, 
and/or other classical periodicals ordered in com- 
bination with the Classical Weekly and/or The Clas- 
sical Journal, and/or other classical periodicals or- 
dered in combination with the Classical Weekly and/ 
or The Classical Journal, shall at once be suspended, 
If, after receiving due notice(s) of this action 
through the office of the Secretary-Treasurer, he (or 
she) fails to pay the annual membership fee for two 
consecutive years, his (or her) membership shall ipso 
facto be terminated. 


Section 5. Annual subscription to The Classical 
Weekly at a special reduced rate to be determined 
annually by the Executive Committee shall be made 
available to secondary schoo] students and to under- 
graduate college and university students whose 
names are duly submitted to the Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Association by a member in good standing of 
the Association. 


ARTICLE VI MEETINGS 


Section 1. The Association shall hold two meetings 
In each calendar year: an Annual! Spring Meeting 
and an Annual Fall Meeting. 


The Annual Spring Meeting shall be held on two 
successive days, Friday and Saturday, preferably 
in the last week of April, or as near to this week 
as circumstances in each year permit. 


The time and place of the Annual Spring Meeting 
shall be determined by the Executive Committee 
(see Article IV, Section 2, Sub-Section b). 


The program of the Annual Spring Meeting shall 
consist of: (a) three sessions devoted to papers, 
(talks, discussions) on Friday afternoon, Saturday 
morning, and Saturday afternoon respectively; 
(b) the Annual Banquet, with program, on Friday 
evening; (c) the Annual Business Session of the 
Association, on Saturday afternoon, before the 
program session. 


The Annual Fall Meeting shall be held in conjunc- 
tion with the Annual Convention of the Middle 
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States Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools and Affiliated Associations (which regular- 
ly meets on Friday and Saturday following 
Thanksgiving Day), and shall be held on the morn- 
ing of the second day of this convention. 


The program of the Annual Fal] Meeting shall be 
devoted only to papers (talks, discussions). 


Section 2. Special meetings may be held at such times 
and places as the Association, on the advice of the 
Executive Committee, may deem necessary. 


PROGRAMS OF MEETINGS; 
PUBLICATIONS 


ARTICLE VII 


Section 1. The program of papers (talks, discussions) 
for the Annual Spring Meeting and for the Annual] 
Fall Meeting shal] be subject to the review and ap- 
proval of the Executive Committee. 


Section 2, All publications of the Association shal, 
be issued only under the supervision of the Executive 
Committee, The Editor of The Classical Weekly shal] 
regularly report to the Executive Committee 
in business session at the Annual Spring Meet- 
ing and at the Annual Fall Meeting his plans 
regarding editorial policy, and also al] other matters 
related to the publication of The Classical Weekly 
which require the attention and approval of the 
Executive Committee. The Executive Committee’s 
decision in these matters shall be final. The Editor 
of The Classical Weekly need publish only those 
notices, announcements, and so forth, that have been 
authorized by the Executive Committee. 


No Officer, or group of Officers, or member or mem. 
bers of the Association may publish in or under the 
name of the Association any statement, or article, 
or notice, or book without authorization from the 
Association, and without the supervision of the Exec. 
utive Committee 


ARTICLE VITII-—- AMENDMENTS 

Section 1, This Constitution may be amended by 

the following procedures: (a) the proposed amend- 
ment(s) shall be presented in mimeographed 
(typewritten, printed, etc.) form to the Association 
in business session at an Annual Spring Meeting, 
and shall be read to the members present by the 
Officer designated by the Executive Committee; 
the Chairman of the business session shall enter- 
tain from the floor discussion and amendment of 
the proposed amendment(s); (b) the proposed 
amendment(s) thus presented and acted on, shall 
be printed in The Classical Weekly as soon as 
possible after the meeting, and not later than three 
months in advance of the next Annual! Spring 
Meeting; (c) at this next Annual Spring Meeting, 
the proposed amendment(s), as published in The 
Classical Weekly, shall be laid before the Associa- 
tion in annual business session; it (they) shal] be 
subject to discussion but not to further amend- 
ment; (d) after this second and final reading the 
proposed amendment(s) shall be put to a vote; a 
two-thirds vote of all the members present shall 
be necessary for passage. 


REVIEWS 


MABEL LANG and C, W. J. Ettot (comp.). The Athenian 
Agora, a Guide to the Excavations. Athens: American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens, 1954. Pp. 110, 
8 pls., folding plan. $1.00. 


The present guide to the Athenian Agora, which 
“makes no pretense to finality,” is designed to meet the 
needs of the increasingly numerous visitors to the site. The 
tour proper (pp. 30-84) is preceded by an entertaining 
and evocative section on “The Agora in the Life of the 
City State,” in which brief general statements splice to- 
gether a series of quotations from ancient authors, and 
by a history of the site and the excavations. 

For the tour itself each monument currently regarded 
as “worth seeing’ has been assigned a number, and the 
succession of these numbers suggests the most convenient 
order of seeing, but the plans in the text are so numerous 
and so well numbered that a visitor may easily follow any 
route of his choosing without fear of getting lost. 

Following the “Tour” is a translation of the text of 
Pausanias’ description of the Agora, minus the lengthy 
digressions on Hellenistic personalities and history. The 
tournumbers of the monuments are inserted into this text 
and appear also on the accompanying plan, which shows 
the route of Pausanias as now interpreted. Short general 
discussions of water supply and early burials and remains 
of habitation supplement the story told by the major monu- 
ments. A one-page list of important dates in the history 
of the Agora and Athens and a short bibliography for the 
individual monuments complete the text. The plates are 
devoted to reconstructed drawings and photographs of 
models of the buildings, 

In controversial matters the guide summarizes the main 
views of the excavators and staff of the Agora rather than 
stating unequivocally the views of the compilers them 
selves. Its compact descriptions, its convenient bibliography 
and chronology, and, above all, the up-to-date plans by 
John Travlos showing the Agora in each major phase of 
its development will make the guide almost as welcome to 
those classicists who visit Athens only in spirit as to those 
who walk there in the flesh. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY Evetyn B. Harrison 


Ortro Luscunat (ed.). Thucydidis Historiae. Vol. 1: 
Libri FIL (“Bibliotheca Scriptorum Graecorum et Ro- 


manorum Teubneriana,” No. 1958.) Leipzig: B. G. 
Teubner, 1954. Pp. 24 * , 202. DM 8.40. 


The foundations for research on the text of Thucydides 
in this century were laid by the editions of Hude, Steup, 
and Jones, and the work of the two leading German 
scholars of their time, Wilamowitz and Schwartz. The 
rising appeal of the unsurpassed analyst of homo politicus 
to our crisis-torn age has resulted, in recent years, in three 
new editions: the re-edited Oxoniensis by Powell (1942); 
the first volume of the Budé edition by Mme. de Romilly 
(1953); and finally Luschnat’s Teubneriana, whose first 
volume contains books 1 and 2, replacing Hude. 

The editor, well known by his previous research on 
Thucydides’ Feldherrnreden and the scholia, presents a 
text in all essentials similar to that of his predecessors, 
Hude and Powell; there are no revolutionary developments 
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in Thucydidean textual criticism. There is, however, con- 
siderable change in minor details and in the apparatus. 
To the thirty-one papyrus fragments known to Powell, 
the editor has added a papyrus in Hamburg, and he makes 
use of their readings not only for the apparatus, but when 
warranted, also for the text. Luschnat, though following 
his own judgment, acknowledges his debt to previous re- 
search, especially to Powell and Bartoletti, Gomme’s work 
on his Thucydides commentary, published and unpub- 
lished, has left its mark; some of his emendations of pos- 
sibly corrupt passages have been included in the apparatus, 
like some of Schwartz's. 


The praefatio discusses the progress of textual criticism 
since Hude's edition and the evaluation of the various 
manuscripts as the basis of Luschnat’s own text. He estab- 
lishes the approximately equal weight of the two classes 
(ABEFM) and (CG), behind both of which stands a 
common archetype; further there are traces of an older 
tradition of a minuscule manuscript of the ninth century 
which has affected the group (GMF) through collation, 
and another, noticeable in B and some younger manu- 
scripts (after 6.92) going back to an uncial of the fifth 
or sixth century. 


KANSAS WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY FP. M. WASSERMANN 


Cart Meyer. Die Urkunden im Geschichtswerk des 
Thukydides. (“Zetemata,” Heft 10.) Munich: C, H. 
Beck, 1955. Pp. viii, 102. DM 9.50. 


The essential unity of Thucydides’ work has recently 
been accepted by the great majority of scholars after 
the overkeen analytical endeavors of the German school 
of the last generation. Carl Meyer's posthumous book, 
developed out of a thesis suggested by E. Kapp, reasserts 
this unity in a much contested field, viz. the relation of 
the documents inserted into the narrative in books 4 (118- 
119), 5 (18-19, 23-24, 77-79), and 8 (18, 37, 58). These 
documents, presenting the armistice of 423, the Peace of 
Nicias and the subsequent defensive alliance between 
Athens and Sparta, the treaty between Sparta and 
Argos, and the three treaties between Sparta and Tissa- 
phernes, were considered by Kirchhoff, and to a large 
extent by Wilamowitz and Schwartz, mere material whose 
full integration into the narrative had been prevented by 
Thucydides’ premature death. The author rejects, as not 
applicable to Thucydides, the later theory concerning the 
insertion of stylistically unchanged documents in a work 
of historiography. Instead, he analyses, with much detail, 
both the documents and the narrative in which they appear 
in order to prove that narrative and documents as we 
read them have been planned as an integrated whole from 
the beginning, and that the narrative constantly presup- 


Applications for the C.A.A.S. Rome Schol- 
arship for 1956 must be in the hands of the 
President, Professor John F. Latimer, The 
George Washington University, Washington 
10, D.C., by February 25, 1956. The formal 
announcement of the scholarship was pub- 
lished in CW 49, No. 5 (Dec. 12, 1955), pp. 
59-60. 
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poses the knowledge of the exact text of the inserted 
documents, 

Although certain difficulties remain for further dis- 
cussion (which, it is hoped, will be taken up in Prof. 
Gomme's forthcoming commentary), the inquiry has cast 
new light on some important passages and problems in 
Thucydides. 


KANSAS WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY M. WASSERMANN 


C. W. Parry (tr.). Three Comedies of T. Maccius Plau 
tus. Pembroke Dock, Wales: Dock Leaves Press, 1954 
Pp. 181. 10s. 6d. 


The author has made versions of the Trinummus, the 
Captivi, and the Rudens in riming couplets. Each transla 
tion is preceded by a short discussion of the play with 
some notes on staging. The translations are of no especial 
distinction. 


WENDEL! 


(Continued on Page 110) 


AMHERST COLLEGE CLAUSEN 


MAGISTRO CARISSVMO 
W. H. STAHL 
IN AVSTRALIAM PROFICISCENTI 
C. ARRIVS NVRVS 


Nunc tibi diva lovis soboles 
adsit, docta Minerva, 
Caeruleusque lovis frater 
cuspide temperet aequor. 
Molliter et Zephyri spirent 
flamina sive Favoni, 
Trans mare dum veheris, caelum 
mutans Zodiacumque. 
I, bone, qua tua te virtus 
advocat, i pede fausto: 
Te manet antipodum tellus 
accipietque libenter. 
Nam veluti pluvialis aquae 
laetus funditur imber, 
Gramineos viridans campos 
per deserta locorum, 
Haud aliter refices animos 
siccos ac sitientes, 
Artibus ingenuis iuvenes 
erudiens peregrinos. 
Interea socii tristes 
hic reditum opperiuntur: 
Maesta manet studiosa cohors, 
angor adurit amicos. 
Tutus eas redeasque, precor; 
numina sollicitabo: 
Macropodum voveo superis 
polliceorque hecatomben. 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY H. C. SCHNUR 


Macropus = kangaroo 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The University of North Carolina Depart- 
ment of Classics announces the offer of several 
teaching fellowships and scholarships for the 
academic year 1956-57: a teaching fellowship 
($1500-1800) for a student majoring in Latin 
toward an advanced degree; several part-time 
instructorships (to $1000); two assistantships 
($750). Students interested in the Classics may 
also apply for one of the ten special scholarships 
($1000 and tuition) offered by the Graduate 
School for first-year graduate students of un- 
usual ability and promise in the fields of the 
arts and sciences, 

Application forms, which must be returned 
by March 1, 1956, may be obtained from the 
Graduate School or from Professor B. L. Ullman, 
Head, Department of Classics, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


The winter meeting of the Catholic Classical 
Association of Greater New York was held at 
St. Walburga’s Academy, New York City, Sat- 
urday afternoon, January 7, 1956. 

Richard H. Walker, of Bronxville High 
School, spoke on the use of audio-visual aids in 
the teaching of Latin, demonstrating some uses 
to which film strips, tape recordings, and phono- 
graph records may be put. 

Sister Teresa Josephine, C.S.J., of St. Louis 
Convent, Brooklyn, N. Y., is the chairman of 
this year’s Latin translation competition spon- 
sored by the Association, to be held Saturday 
morning, April 21, 1956, at Cathedral Girls’ 
High School, 560 Lexington Ave., New York City. 

Information regarding the work of the CCA 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Sr. M. 
Liguori, R.D.C., Good Counsel College, White 
Plains, N. Y. 


CHICAGO MEETINGS 


The Archaeological Institute of America held 
its fifty-seventh General Meeting in Chicago, 
December 28-30, 1955, in conjunction with the 
annual meeting of the American Philological 
Association (see below). Sessions for the read- 
ing of papers were held on the afternoon of 
December 28th, and both morning and afternoon, 
December 30th. These included reports of re- 
cent excavations, as follows: the Missouri 
Cyprus Expedition, by S. S, Weinberg, Univer- 


sity of Missouri; Pylos, C. W. Blegen, Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati; Gordion, Rodney Young, 
University of Pennsylvania; the Athenian Agora, 
H. A. Thompson, Institute for Advanced Study; 
Nimrud Dagh, Teresa Goell; and Cosa and Pae- 
stum, Lawrence Richardson, Yale University. 


The sessions on December 29 were devoted 
entirely to a panel discussion, ‘Narration in 
Ancient Art.” There were six major participants 
in the discussion: Helene Kantor, Oriental In- 
stitute, spoke on Egypt; Ann Perkins, Yale, on 
Babylonia; H. G. Giiterbock, Oriental Institute, 
on Assyria and Anatolia; G. M. A. Hanfmann, 
Harvard, on Greece; P. H. von Blanckenhagen, 
University of Chicago, on Rome; and Kurt 
Weitzmann, Institute for Advanced Study, on 
early Christendom. 


Information concerning AIA and its publica- 
tions may be obtained from the General Secre- 
tary, Professor Cedric Boulter, 608 University 
of Cincinnati Library, Cincinnati 21, Ohio. (See 
CW 48 [1954-55] 216.) 


The meeting of the American Philological 
Association attracted 440 registrants, one of the 
best attended midwest meetings in recent his- 
tory. Among the papers selected for special 
mention by the New York Times feature writer 
present were those on “Alphabetization,” by L. 
W. Daly, University of Pennsylvania, and Ster- 
ling Dow, Harvard University; “The Education 
and Training of Slaves in Antiquity,” by C. A. 
Forbes, Ohio State University; President Cap- 
lan’s address, ‘‘Memory, Treasure House of Elo- 
quence”; and the panel on “Ancient Rhetoric,” 
moderated by H. M. Hubbell, Yale University, and 
featuring talks on the relations between rhetoric 
and other disciplines by Friedrich Solmsen, 
Cornell University (philosophy), G. M. A. Grube, 
University of Toronto (literary criticism), Helen 
North, Swarthmore College (historiography), 
and C, B, Welles, Yale University (law). 


The panel on “What Needs Doing in Latin 
Studies,” moderated by M. P. Cunningham, 
Lawrence College, was especially lively and in- 
structive, with suggestions for the making of 
texts, commentaries, and indexes; studies of 
technique, diction, and literary quality in Livy, 
Horace, and Silver Latin prose and verse; re- 
interpretation of Catullus and Horace; and criti- 
cal re-examination of conventional literary 
judgments. The participants included, beside 
Professor Cunningham, J. P. Elder, Harvard 
University; R. J. Getty, University of Toronto; 
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R. T. Bruére, University of Chicago; and A. W. 
Allen, Yale University. 

The Association's Award of Merit was pre- 
sented to Professor Ben E. Perry, University of 
Illinois, for his Aesopica. 

The University of Chicago, as host to the 
meeting, gave a reception on Thursday. Follow- 
ing the annual joint dinner of APA and AIA, 
on Thursday evening, a feature-length docu- 
mentary film, “Greece,” produced by Ray Gard- 
ner, under the auspices of the AIA, was shown 
for the first time.* 

At the business meeting on Friday morning, 
the APA Committee on Educational Training 
and Trends reported on its survey of Latin in 
secondary schools. The Directors approved the 
appointment, in collaboration with the ACL and 
regional associations, of a steering committee 
and three subcommittees, to be concerned with 
(a) the revival of Latin 3 and 4; (b) the method 


* This film is now available for distribution through the 
New York University Film Library, 26 Washington Place, 
New York 3, N. Y. 


and content of Latin 1 and 2; (c) liaison be- 
tween secondary school and college teachers. 
Interested teachers are invited to correspond 
with the Chairman of CETT, Prof. Samuel D. 
Atkins, Princeton University.** 


Officers of the Association for 1956 are: 
President, G. E, Duckworth, Harvard Univer- 
sity; First Vice-President, C. B. Welles, Yale 
University; Second Vice-President, Gertrude E. 
Smith, University of Chicago; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, P. L. MacKendrick, University of Wiscon- 
sin. 

The 1956 meeting will be held December 28- 
30, 1956, in Philadelphia. The 1957 meeting 
will be held in Washington, the 1958 meeting 
in Cincinnati. 

Information concerning APA and its publi- 
cations may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Professor MacKendrick, 206 Bascom Hall, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wis. (See also 
CW 48 [1954-551 215; 49 [1955-56] 14-15.) 


** A more detailed statement, by Professor Atkins, will 
appear in an early issue. 


Ferdinandus 


Quondam in Hispania 
parvus taurus erat, 
cui nomen 
Ferdinandus erat. 


Omnes alii parvi tauri 
quibuscum habitavit 

currebant et saliebant 
et in se incurrebant (butted). J 


Nullo modo Ferdinandus. 

Quiete sedere 

et flores olfactare (smel|) amabat 
Gratum locum in pascuo (pasture) 


sub subere (cork tree) habebat. 
Ei gratiosa arbor erat 

et totum diem 

sub eius umbra sedebat 


flores olfactabat. 
Aliquando mater, 
quae erat vacca, 
de eo anxia erat. 


Familiar Fables For Easy Sight-Reading 


Fable No. | for First Semester Five short stories including 
a) The Rich Merchant And The Cobbler 
b) The Fox And The Raven 

c) Goldilocks And The Three Bears 

Fable No. 2 For Second Semester 

a) Red Riding Hood (in dialogue form} 
b) The Golden Fish 

Fable No. 3 For Second Semester 

a) The Pied Piper of Hamelin 

b) The Four Musicians 

Fable No. 4 For Third Semester 

a) Ferdinand 

b) The Fox And The Wolf 

Fable No. 5 For Third Semester 

The Enchanted Birds 


RESPONDE MIHI presents 


35 mm. filmstrips 


* High frequency on vocabulary 
* Very skillful repetition 

* Humor galore 

* Reading that is really FUN 


Priced at two dollars each filmstrip 
Postpaid by first class mail 

TUTOR THAT NEVER TIRES, INC. 
BRONXVILLE, NEW YORK 
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The Society for Ancient Greek Philosophy, 
which has held its previous meetings as a sub- 
section of the Eastern Division of the American 
Philosophical Association, this year also held a 
session in conjunction with the APA. The pro- 
gram included: J. B. McDiarmid, University of 
Washington, “The Biographical Tradition of the 
Presocratics,” followed by general discussion in- 
troduced by E. L. Minar, Jr., DePauw University ; 
T. F. Gould, Amherst College, ‘The Evil Soul 
in Plato’s Laws,” followed by discussion intro- 
duced by Philip Merlan, Scripps College. The 
secretary, Mrs. A. C. Sprague, Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, presided. 

New officers of the society are: Ludwig 
Edelstein, The Johns Hopkins University, presi- 
dent; J. M. Robinson, University of Maryland, 
secretary. Dues ($1.00) may be sent to the new 
secretary, Professor Robinson, Department of 
Philosophy, University of Maryland, College 
Park, Md. All members receive the papers for 
both sessions. 

Notice has been received that the first issue 
of Phronesis, the new British journal for ancient 
philosophy, is expected shortly. Subscriptions 
($3.00) may be sent to the publisher (Van 
Goreum, Assen, Holland) or to any bookseller. 
The editors are anxious to receive manuscripts 
from American scholars. These may be sent 
to D. J. Allan, Edinburgh University, or J. B. 
Skemp, University of Durham. 


Other groups meeting at Chicago in conjunc- 
tion with the annual gathering included the Ex- 
ecutive and Managing Committees of the Ameri- 
can School of Classical Studies at Athens; the 
Council of the American Classical League; the 
Advisory Council of the School of Classical Stud- 
ies, American Academy in Rome; the Classical 
Society of the American Academy in Rome; and 
the Alumni Association of the American School 
of Classical Studies at Athens. 

Arrangements for the meetings were made 
and carried out to admiration by a numerous 
Local Committee under the chairmanship of 
Prof. Gertrude Smith, of the University of 
Chicago. 


The following excerpt from the CEEB “Bulle- 
tin of Information” will be of interest to teach- 
ers of Greek in high schools and preparatory 
schools: 


Two tests are offered, one entirely on Attic Greek, 
the other on Homeric and Attic Greek, with 
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Homeric questions predominating over Attic ques- 
tions in the ratio of about 2 to 1. Candidates may 
choose which of the two tests they feel better 
qualified to take. For the most part the questions 
in these tests are similar in form to those in the 
Latin tests. There will be, however, a few ques- 
tions rather broader in scope, concerned with 
aspects of form and content in relation to the 
Greek passages appearing on the tests. 


REVIEWS 


(Continued from Page 107) 


Froyp Seywarp Lear. Treason and Related Offenses in 
Roman and Germanic Law. (“The Rice Institute 
Pamphlet,” Vol. XLII, No. 2, July 1955: Monograph 
in Political Science) Houston: The Rice Institute, 1955 
Pp. vi, 142. No price stated. 


“The chief raison d'étre for these studies arises from 
the scarcity of materials, descriptive and interpretive, ac- 
cessible to American students which deal with these as- 
pects of political and legal theory” (79). The work will 
greatly facilitate any student's initiation into this important 
and fascinating subject. 

Chapter I considers “The Crime of Majesty in Roman 
Public Law,” and Il, “The Idea of Fidelity in Germanic 
Customary Law.” Chapter III surveys, with evaluations, 
“The Literature on Treason in Roman Public Law,” and 
IV, similarly, “The Literature on Public Law in Germanic 
Custom.” There follow “Notes” in documentation of the 
first two chapters. 

This reviewer enters strong objection against describing 
the Roman Emperor's authority as “recognizing no obliga- 
tions and transcending all laws’ (23). For Fritz Schulz, 
in EHR 60 (1945) 136-176, esp. 153-162, proved that 
the Emperor was bound by every law which did not speci- 
fically exempt him until a.p. 536, when Justinian in Novel 
105 proclaimed the Emperor to be the “animate law”; 
and, further, that the Emperors traditionally considered 
themselves morally bound by the laws even when they 
were not legally bound. 

It follows that the statement (29f.), “during the im 
perial era there were considerable changes in the penalties 
since they could be arbitrarily [italics added] applied by 
the emperor, the Senate, and the new imperial magis- 
trates,” requires corresponding qualification. 

DUKE UNIVERSITY Rorert SAMUEL Rocers 


P. G. Wooncock. Concise Dictionary of Ancient History. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1955. Pp. 465. 
$6.00. 


On the leaf of the jacket, we read the statement, “The 
events recorded in ancient history, and the names asso- 
ciated therewith, are constantly referred to in literature, 
so that a convenient and accurate book of reference would 
seem to be a desideratum.” There is unquestionably a 
need for such a book, but it would have to be meticulously 
accurate and extremely judicious in its choice of entries 
to render it valuable. It is to be regretted that the present 
volume falls so far short of the mark on both counts that 
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one can only issue a warning against its use. I have noted 
some hundred errors of fact, more than three dozen in- 
stances where important bits of information were ignored 
in the notices which are given, and about one hundred 
and twenty misspellings and misprints. Nor do I doubt 
that there are many others which have escaped my eye. 

To give a few examples: under Ajax we find, “One, 
son of Telamon, was accounted, next to Hercules, the 
mightiest warrior in the host.” For Anytus we read, “the 
most formidable accuser of Socrates, 339 3.c."’ For 
Artemisia, “(a), queen of Halicarnassus, who accompanied 
Alexander in his Greek invasion ... ." For Constans, 
“youngest son of Alexander the Great, at whose death 
in A.D. 337, C. received Italy, Africa, Illyricum.” For 
Critolaus, “Head of the Peripatetic school of phil 
osophy .... The Athenians sent him, in 156 B.c., as amv 
bassador to Rome with Carneades and Diogenes”; while 
for Diogenes we have, “Stoic philosopher . .. He was one 
of three ambassadors sent to Rome by the Athenians in 
155 p.c.”" For Egnatia, “The town was on the highroad 
from Rome to Brundisium, this highway being known as 
the Via Egnatia... .” 

Further, when space has been found for countless one 
and two line entries, most of which are insignificant, why 
has there been no room for such as Aemilius Paulus, 
Alaric, Ammianus Marcellinus, Arrian, Augustine, Belis- 
arius, Carbo, Clodia, Clodius Albinus, Hatshepsut, Hip- 
pias and Hipparchus, the Historia Augusta, Marcellus the 
conqueror of Syracuse, the historian Procopius, Rufinus, 
and Lake Trasimene—to name only a few? Not infre- 
quently, also, we are told to seek information about a 
subject under.a different heading, only to: find that there 
is no such heading. This is very exasperating, as is the 


inferior style of writing; the misuse of commas, particu- 
larly, throughout the book is unique. 

There are a number of other books which may be 
consulted with profit for information similar to that cover: 
ed by this volume. The Oxford Classical Dictionary, al- 
though bulkier, rather expensive, and itself not entirely 
foolproof, must of course be mentioned first; but the clas- 
sical dictionary in the Everyman series is quite useful; 
and perhaps the best of the smaller volumes is still Sir 
Paul Harvey's Oxford Companion to Classical Literature. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY Herpert W. Benario 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


BRUNNSAKER, SturE, The Tyrant-Slayers of Kritios and 

Nesiotes. (Diss. Uppsala.) Lund: Hakan Ohlssons 
Boktryckeri, 1955. Pp. iv. 174; 24 figs.; 24 pl. No 
price stated. 
“The complete version of this paper will be published 
in Opuscula Atheniensia II: fase. 2. It will contain 
chapters on form, style, and motive, index and enlarged 
bibliography” (p. iv). 


BLeickeN, JocHEeN. Das Volkstribunat der klassischen Re- 
publik: Studien zu seiner Entwicklung zwischen 287 
und 133 v. Chr. (“Zetemata,” 13.) Munich: C, H 
Beck, 1955. Pp. xii, 166. DM 16.50. 


BrieSSMANN, ADALBERT, Tacitus und das flavische Gesch- 
ichtsbild. (““Hermes, Einzelschriften,”’ 10.) Wiesbaden: 
Franz Steiner, 1955. Pp. vii, 105. No price stated. 


Chicago 11 Atlanta 5 


Help more students get more out of Latin with 


BY JOHN F. GUMMERE AND ANNABEL HORN 


USING LATIN ! 
USING LATIN tI 


USING LATIN 


‘= SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


New York 10 


Dallas 2 


USING LATIN 


Attainment Tests 


Teacher's Guidebook 


Attainment Tests 
Teacher's Guidebook 


Attainment Tests 
(in preparation) 


Teacher's Guidebook 


Palo Alto 
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Forster, E. and Furiey, D. J. (edd. and trr.). 
Aristotle, On Sophistical Refutations; On Coming-To- 
Be and Passing-Away (Forster); On the Cosmos (Fur- 
ley). (Loeb Classical Library,” No. 400.) Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press; London: William 
Heinemann Ltd., 1955. Pp. vii, 430. $3.00 (15s.). 


HemBeERG, Benot, Anax, Anassa und Anakes als Gotter- 
namen, unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung der attischen 
Kulte. (“Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift,” 1955:10.) 
Uppsala: A.-B. Lundequistska Bokhandeln; Wiesbaden: 
Otto Harrassowitz, 1955. Pp. 52. Sw. Kr. 5. 


Horton, Joun T. Edward Grotrian Schauroth: A Mem- 
oir. (“University of Buffalo Studies,” Vol. XXII. No. 
2.) Buffalo: University of Buffalo, 1955. Pp. iv, 65-88; 
portrait. 

E. G. Schauroth (1888-1954), Professor of Classics, 
University of Buffalo. See his “A Virgilian Riddle and 
Its Source,” CW 43 (1949-50) 8-10. 


JANSSENS, EmiLe (ed.). Agamemnon. Texte d’Eschyle 
commenté. Namur: Wesmael-Charlier, 1955. Pp. 169. 
No price stated. 


JosepHson, Ake. Die Columella-Handschniften. (“Uppsala 
Universitets Arsskrift,” 1955:8.) Uppsala: A.B. 
Lundequistska Bokhandeln; Wiesbaden: Otto Harras- 
sowitz, 1955. Pp. 181. Sw. Kr. 17. 
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Lorifé, L. TH. A., s.J. Spiritual Terminology in the Latin 
Translations of the Vita Antonii, with Reference to 
Fourth and Fifth Century Monastic Literature. (“Latin- 
itas Christianorum Primaeva,” fasc. XI.) Nijmegen: 
Dekker & van de Vegt, 1955. Pp. xv, 180. Fl. 8.90. 


ROBICHON, CLEMENT, and VaRILLE, ALEXANDRE. Eternal 
Egypt. Translated by Lagetit1a Girrorp. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1955. Pp. xv; 144 ill. $6.00. 


Rosz, Herpert JENNINGS. Griechische Mythologie: Ein 

Handbuch. Translated by ANNA-ELISABETH BERVE- 
GLAUNING. Munich: C, H. Beck, 1955. Pp. xi, 364. 
DM 17 (bound, DM 21). 
“Ich ergreife gern die . . . Gelegenheit, Korrekturen 
und Verbesserungen anzubringen, die in den englischen 
nicht mdglich waren.—H.J.R.” 
p. vi). 


Smit, R. E. The Failure of the Roman Republic. Cam- 
bridge: At the University Press; New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1955. Pp. viii, 202; frontis- 
piece. $4.75. 


Way, A. G. (ed. and tr.). Caesar, Alexandrian, African 
and Spanish Wars. (“Loeb Classical Library,’ No. 
402.) Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press; 
London: William Heinemann Ltd., 1955. Pp. xiv, 426; 
6 maps. $3.00 (15s.). 


CLASSICAL SUMMER SCHOOL 
IN ITALY 


July and August, 1956 


The Vergilian Society of America wil] conduct its regular 
summer program in the Naples area in three sessions of 
two weeks each: July 1-14, July 15.28, July 29-Aug. 
11. On-the-spot lectures by American and Italian scholars 
at Cumae, Lake Avernus, Pompeii, Herculaneum, Misen- 
um, Baiae, Pozzuoli, Capri, Ischia, Stabiae, Paestum, 


Villa Vergiliana 
Vergil’s Tomb, and the great Naples Museum. 


The importance, variety, and scenic beauty of the sites visited make the Cumae 
Summer School a memorable experience. It affords new personal insight into Roman 
life and art and a background in ancient history which are of special inspirationa! value. 
See account in CW 48, No. 16 (May 16, 1955), pages 213-215. 


Delightful modern living accommodations at the Villa Vergiliana in Cumae near 
Naples: quiet, cool, with excellent cooking, good library, fine sea-beach nearby. 


The two-week program at three different times leaves the rest of ones summer 
free for travel elsewhere in Europe. Note the supplementary CLASSICAL TOUR 
through Sicily, Rome area, north Italy, France, and England described in CW 49, No. 6 
(Jan. 9, 1956), page 80. 

Cost: $120 covers tuition, transportation to lecture sites, entrance fees, room and 
meals at any of the three sessions. A Scholarship (worth $360) is available. Apply for 
membership in 1956 summer program at once, to the Director: Rev. Dr. Raymond V. 
Schoder, SJ, West Baden College, West Baden, Ind. 
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